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YOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 

Mr. Maxcy—Sir—Having spent a longer time ip 
a journey to Washington than 1 intended, I have 
necessarily neglected to send you a letter from one 
of my female correspondents which I had promiset; 
for one of your papers. The nature of this letter has 
becn intimated in a precetiing communication, ™~ 
preface will therefore be found necessary-—so, here 
it is : 

Dear Charlotte—You did not seem to like the con- 
tents of my last letter, because, as you said, I devoted 
too much of my time to many of the foolish fashions. 
La, what a foolish old maid you are. What a figure 
do you think I should cut without the tip of the fash- 
ion? How would a young lady, like me, look study- 
ing old musty books to learn Kemestree or Strone- 
mee, or any such out-landish stuff; no I'll warrent 
you I sha’n’t rise any earlier, or neglect the fashion- 
able novels for such jargon as French is, or old Fi- 
losofey books. My education, I think, more like 
the fashion, and has nothing of what you call Lite- 
ature or Siunce,or any such thing: I should think 
you had run mad or ¢razy about your larnin, if I had 
not heard Miss Tattle tell the accomplished Miss 
Streetyarn, the other day, that she heard Mrs. Tripit 
tell Miss Lovetalk, that she heard Mrs. Alltongue say, 
that her mother guessed that her husband thought 
Miss Charlotte N ple quite larned, for Mr. 
Quisum had told him that he was informed by a gen- 
tleman of talents that Lawyer Busy had twice seen 
Doctor Logic coming from towards your house with 
books under his arm, which Priest Wiseacre knew 
might have been borrowed from your Library, if you 
O, I forgot to tell you that I go to the 
Assemblies, and am now engaged in getting made a 
new Ball Dress, after the fashion latest from Paris.— 
I hope you don’t believe what Pa told you the other 
day about how he couldent long afford my extrave- 
gancies, ashe called it. La, Ma says I may have any 
thing I want ; and I have got a new Peaner, but I 





have one. 


| have got no patience to learn it. -Pa is going next | 


riches, Ma guesses, and then I can have just what I 
O dear, I wish I could get out of this place, 
; and go to New-York, or Paris, for they are such stu- 
| pid and ignorant folks here 1 cannot bear them.— 
The boughs are the most ungenteelest fellows in the 
world, 
Land Twill. Tean’t live any longer among unpolished 
folks ; no, nor I wont. Yours, 
TIVISTY NEEDFUL. 
THE LOVER’S LAST VISIT. 
The window of the lonely cottage of Hilltop was 


| weet to West-Indians, or some such place, to get 
| want, 


I must visit more accomplished company, 


beaming far above the highest birch wood, seeming 
to travellers at a distance in the long valley below, 
who knew it not, to be a starin the sky. A bright 
fire was in the kitchen of that small tenement ; the 
floor was washed, swept and sanded, and not a foot- 
step had marked its perfect neatness ; a smail table 
was covered, near the ingle, with a snow-white cloth, 
on which was placed a frugal evening meal; and in 
happy but pensive mood sat there all alone the wood- 
cutter’s only daughter, a comely and gentle creature, 
if not beautiful, such an one as diffuses pleasure a- 
| round her in the hay-field, and serenity over the seat 

winch sig sits citentively on the §abbath, listening 
to the word of God, or joining with mellow voice in 
his praise and worship. On this night she expected 
a visit from her Jover, that they might fix their mar- 
riage day ; and her parents, satisfied and happy that 
their child was about to be wedded to a respectable 
shepherd, had gone to pay a visit to their nearest 
neighbor in the glen. 

A feeble and hesitating knock was at the door, not 
like the glad and joyful touch of a lover’s had; and 
cautiously opening it, Mary Robinson beheld a fe- 
male figure, wrapt in a cloak, with her face conceal- 
ed ina black bonnet. The stranger, whoever she 
might be, seemed wearied and worn out; and her 
feet bore witness toa long day’s travel across the 
marshy mountains. Although she could scarcely 
help considering her an unwelcome visitor at such an 
hour, yet Mary had too much sweetness of disposit- 
ion, too much humanity, not to request her to step 
forward into the hut ; for it seemed as if the wearied 
woman had lost her way, and had come towards the 
shining window to be put right upon her journey to 
the low country. 

The stranger took off her bonnet on reaching the 
fire, and Mary Robinson beheld the face of one 
whom in youth she had tenderly loved, although for 


each other had kept them from meeting, and only a 
letter or two, written in their simple way, had given 
And 
now Mary had opportunity, in the first speechless 


them a few notices of each other’s existence. 


gaze of recognition, to mark the altered face of her 
friend, and her heart was touched with an ignorant 
compassion. 








} 


‘** For merey’s sake, sit down, Sarah, and tell me 
what evilhas befallen you, for you are as white as a 
ghost. Fesr not to confide any thing to my bosom ; 
we huve herded sheep together on the lonesome 
bracs—we have stripped the bark together in the 
more lonesome woods—we have played, laughed, 
sung and danced together—we have talked merily 
and gaily, but innocently enough, surely, of sweet- 
hearts together—and, Sarah, graver thoughts, too, 
have we shared, for when your poor brother died a- 
way, like ¢ frosted flower, 1 wept as if I had been his 
sister ; net can I ever be so happy in this world as 
to forget him. Tell me, my friend, why are you 
here * And why is your sweet face so ghastly ’” 

The heart of this unexpected visiter died within her 
at these kittid and affectionate enquiries, for she had 
come on an errand that was likely to dash the joy 
from that happy countenance. Her heart upbraded 
her with the meanness of the purpose for which she 
had paid this visit; but that was only a passing 
thought ; for, was she, innocent and free from sin, 
to submit, Sot only to desertion, but to disgrace, and 
not trust herself, and her wrongs, and her hopes of 
redress, to her whem she loved as a sister, and whose 
generous nature she well knew, not even love, the 
changer of so many things, could change utterly ; 
though, Sertedd;-it uight sender it.caldcy than of 4)-4 
to the angu'sh of a female friend. 

“QO! Mary, I must speak—yet must my words 
make you grieve, far less for me than for yourself. —~ 
Wretch that I am—I bring evil tidings into the dwel- 
ling of my dearest friend! These ribbons—they are 
worn for his sake—they become, well, as he thinks, 
the auburn of your bonny hair—that blue gown is 
wore, ¢o-night, because he likes it—but, Mary, will 
you curse me to my face, when I declare, before the 
God that made us, that that man is g-dged to me by. 
all that is sacred between mortal creatures, and that 
Ihave here in my bosom, written promises and 
oaths of love from him who I was this morning told, 
is, in afew days, to be thy husband? Turn me out 
of the hut, now, if you choose, and let me, if you 
choose, die of hunger and fatigue in the. woods, 
where we have so often walked together; for such 
a death would be mercy to me in comparison with 
your martiage with him who is mine forever, if there 
be a God who heeds the oatiis of the creatures he has 
made.” 

Mary Roinson had led a happy life, but a life of 
quiet thoughts, tranquil hopes, and meek desires. — 
Tenderly »nd truly did she love the man to whom 


| she was gow betrothed ; but it was because she had 
° . . . | 
some years past the distance at which they lived from 


thought him gentle, manly, upright, sincere, and one 
that feared God. His character was unimpeached— 
to her, his behaviour had always been fond, affcction- 
ate, and respectful ; that he wasa fine looking man, 
and could show himself among the best of the coun- 
try round at chureh, and market, and fair day, she 
But in 
the heart of this poor, humble, contented ard pious 


saw and felt with pleasure and with pride. 
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girl, love was not a violent passion, butan affection, for a ce svtainty, from one who knew Gabriel Well, and | row, also, deny it will I not, for my own, tolook on 
| all his concerns, that the bans had been proclaimed | you from this hour as on one whose life is to be led 
in the church between him and you; and that in a | apart from my life, and whose love must never more 


sweet and profound, She looked forward to her! 
marriage with a joyful sedateness, knowing that she 
would have to toil for her family, if blest with chil- 
dren, but happy in the thought of keeping her hus- 
band’s house clean—of preparing his frugal meals, 
and welcoming him, when wearied at night, to her 
faithful, and affectionate, and grateful bosom. 

At first, perhaps, a slight flush of anger towards 
Sarah, tinged her cheek ; then followed, in quick 
sticcession, or all blended together in one sickening 


pang, fear, disappointment, the sense of wrong, and | 
| phemy. 


the crucl pain of disesteeming and despising one on 
whom her heart had rested with all its best and pur- 
est affections. But though there was a keen strug- 
gle between many feelings in her heart, her resolu- 
tion was formed during that very conflict ; and she 
said, within herself, ‘If it be even so, neither will I 
be so unjust as to deprive poor Sarah of the man who 
ought to marry ber, nor will I be so mean and low- 
spirited, poor as I am, and dear as he has been unto 
me, as to become his wife.” 

While these thoughts were calmly passing in the 
soul of this magnanimous girl, all her former affec- 
tion for Sarah revived { and, as she sighed for her- 
self, she wept aloud for her friend. 

“ Be quiet, be quiet, Sarah, and sob not s as if 
your heart were breaking. It need not be thus with 
you. Oh! sob not so sair! You surely have not 
walked in this one day from the heart of the parish 


of Montrath ?” 
*¢1T have, indeed, done so; and I amas weak as 


the wreathed snaw. God knows, little matter if I 
should die away ; for, after all, I fear he will never 
think of me for his wife, and you, Mary, will lose a 
husband, with whom you would have been happy. 
f feel, after all, that I must appear a mean wretch in 
your eyes.” 


| day or two, you were to be married. 
I felt drowning, I determined to make a struggle for | en me with beseaching eyes 





| 


And though | meet with my love. 


Speak not unto me, look not 
Duty and religion for- 


my life—for, Oh ! Mary, Mary, my heart is not like | bid us ever to be man and wile. But you know there 
your heart ; it wants your wisdom, your meckness, | is one, besides me, whom you loved before you lov- 
| ed me, and, therefore, it may be better, too; and 


your piety ; and if L am to lose Gabriel, will T destroy 


in judgment upon sinners.”’ 
At this burst of passion Sarah hid her face with | 
her hands, as if sensible that she had committed blas- | 


and feverish, spoke to her in the most soothing man- 
ner; led her into the little parlour called the Spence, 
then removed into it the table, with oaten cakes, 
butter and milk ; and telling her to take 
freshment, and then lie down on the bed, but on no 
account to leave the room till called for. In a few 
minutes the outer door opened, and Gabriel entered. 

The lover said, “ How is my sweet Mary ?” with 
a beaming countenance ; and gently drawing her 
hand to his bosom, he kissed her cheek. Mary did 
not, could not, wished not, at once to release her- 
self from his enfolding arms. Gabriel had always 
treated her as the woman who was to be his wife ; 
and though at this time her heart knew its own bit- 
terness, yet she repelled not endearments that were 
so lately deligtful, and suffered him almost to take 
her in his arms to their accustomed seat. He held 
her hand in his, and began to speak in his usual kind 
and affectionate language. Kind and affectionate it 
was, for though he ought not to fave done so, he 
loved her, as he thought, better than his life. Her 
heart could notin one small short hour forget a 
whole year of bliss. She could not yet fling away 
with herown hand what, 


some re- 


only a few minutes Ugo, 


seemed to her the hope of paradise. Her soul sick- 


There was silence between them ; and Mary Rob- | ened within her, and she wished that she were dead, 


inson, looking at the clock, saw that it wanted only 
about a quarter of an hour from the time of tryst. 
** Give me the oaths and promises you mentioned, 


| 
out of your bos a , Sarah, that I may show them to 


Gabriel, when he comes. And once more] promise, 
by all the sunny and the snowy days we have sat to- 
gether, in the same plaid, on the hill side, or in the 
lonesome charcoal plots and nésts o’ green in the 
woods, that if my Gabriel—did I say my Gabriel ’»— 
has forsaken you, and deceived me thus, mever shall 
his lips touch mine again ; never shall he put ring 
on my finger; never shal] this head lie in his bosom; 
nO, never, never; notwithstanding all the happy, 
too happy hours and days I have been with him, 
near or at a distance ; on the corn-rig ; among the 
meadow hay; in the singing-school ; at harvest 
home ; in this room, and in God’s own house, So 
help me God ; but I will keep this vow !” 

Poor Sarah told, in a few hurried words, the story 
ef her love and desertion ; how Gabriel, whose busi- 
ness, as a shepherd, often took him into Montrath 
parish, had wooed her, and fixed every thing about 
their marriage, nearly a year ago. But that he had 
become causelessly jealous of a young man whom 
she scarcely knew ; had accused her of want of vir- 
tue, and for many months had never once come to 


See her. 


* This morning, for the first me, I heard, 





or never had been born. 

**Q, Gabricl ! Gabriel ! well, indeed, have I loved 
you ; nor will Isay, afterall that has passed between 
us that you are not deserving after all of a better love 
than mine. Vain were it to deny my love either to 
you or to my own soul. But look me in the face— 
be not wrathful—think not to hide the truth either 
from yourself or me, for that now is mmpossible—but 
tell me, solemnly, as you shall answer to God at the 
judgment day, if you know any reason why I must 
not be your wedded wife ?” 

She kept her mild moist eye fixed upon him ; but 
he hung down his head, and uttered not a word, for 
he was guilty before her, before his own soul, and 
betore God. 

* Gabriel, never could we be happy ; for you oft- 
en, often told me that all the secrets of your heart 
were known unto me, yet never did you tell me this. 
How could you desert the poor innocent creature 
that loved you? And how could you use me so, 
who loved you, perhaps, as wellas she, but whose 
heart God will teach not to forget you, for that I may 
never do, but to think on you with that friendship 
and affection which, innocently, lL can bestow upon 
For, 
have tins night sworn, not in anger or passion, no, no, 
but in sorrow and pity for another’s wrong’s, in sor- 


you, when you are Sarah’s husband. Gabriel, | 


| 


| 





'my miserable life, and face the wrath of God sitting that she loves you, and is faithful, as if God had made 


you one, I say without fear—I who have known her 
since she was a child, although fatally for the peace 
of us both, we have long lived apart. 


Sarah is in 


Mary, seeing her wearied, hungry, thirsty | the house, and I will bring her unto you in tears, but 


not tears of penitence, for she is as innocent of that 
sin as Lam who now speak.” 

Mary went into the little parlour, and led Sarah 
forward in her Despairing as she had been, 
yet when she had heard from poor Mary’s voice 
speaking so frequently, that Gabriel had come, and 
that her friend was interceding in her behalf, the poor 
girl had arranged her hair in a looking-glass—tied it 
wtp with a ribbon which Gabriel had given her, and 
put into the breast of her gown 4 little gilt broach 
that contained locks of their blended hair. Pale but 
beautiful, for Sarah Pringle was the fairest girl in all 
the country, she advanced with a flush on that pale- 
ness of reviving ope, injured pride, and love that 
was ready to forgive all and forget all, so that once 
again she could be restored to the place in his heart 
that she had lost. 

“ What have f ever done, Gabriel, that you should 
fling me from you? May my soul never live by the 
attonement of my Saviour, if, Iam not innocent of 
that sin, yga, of all distant thought of that sin with 
which you, even you, have, in your hard-hearted- 
ness, charged me. Look me in the face, Gabriel, 
and think of all I have been unto you—and if you 
say, that before God, and in your own soul, you be- 
lieve me guilty, then will [ go away out in the dark 
night, and, long before morning, my troubles will be 


at an end.” 
Truth was not only in her fervent and simple 


words, but in the tone of her voice, the color of her 
fuce, and the light of her eyes. Gabriel had long 
shut up his heart against her. At first, he had doubt- 
ed her virtue, and that doubt gradually weakened 
his affection. At last, he tried to believe her guilty, 
or to forget her altogether, when his heart turned to 
Mary Robinson, and he thought of making her his 
wife. His injustice, his wickedness, his baseness, 
which he so long concealed,.in some measure, from 
himself, by a dim feeling of wrong done him, and af- 
terwards by the pleasures of a new love, now appear- 
ed to him as they were, and without disguise. Ma- 
ry took Sarah’s hand and placed it within that of her 
contrite lover, for had the tamult of conflicting pas- 
s ons allowed him to know his own soul, such, at that 
moment, he surely was ; saying, with a voice as com- 
posed as the eyes with which she looked upon them, 
“J restore you to exch other ; and I already feel the 
comfort of being able todo my duty. I will be 
bride’s-maid. And I now implore the blessing of 
God upon your marriage. Gabriel, your betrothed 
will sleep this night in my bosom. We will think of 
you better, perhaps, than you deserve. It is not for 
me to tell you what you have to repentof. Let us 


hand. 
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LADIES MUSEUM. 











all three pray foreach other this night, and ever-| know ”” saidthe merchant. “Because, (said Pat,) 
more when we are on our knees befcre our maker.— | the ships are all bottom upwards.” 


The old people will soon be at home. Good night, | 
Gabriel.” | 

He kissed Sarah—and, giving Mary a look of 
shame, humility, and reverence, he went home to 
meditation and repentance. 

It was now midsummer, and before the harvest 
had been gathered in throughout the higher valleys, 
or the sheep brought from the mountain fold, Ga- 
‘ briel and Sarah were man and wife. Time passed 
on, and a blooming family cheered their board and 
fireside. Nor did Mary Robinson, the Flower of the 
Forest, (for so the wood-cutter’s daughter was often 
ealled,) pass her life in single blessedness. She, too, 
became a wife and mother; and the two fimilies, 
who lived at last on adjacent farms, were remarka- 
ble for mutual affection throughout all the parish ; 
and more than one intermarriage took place between 
them, at a time when the worthy parents had almost 
entirely forgotten the trying incident .of their 
youth. 


A BOASTING COWARD. 

A Soldier beasted to Julius Cesar of the many 
wounds he had received in his face. Czsar, know- 
ing him to be a coward, said to him, ‘* The next time 
you ran away, you had better take care how you 
look behind you.” 


AN TRISH COMFORTER, 

Two Paddies met one morning, one of which, the 
night before, had lost his wife. “Oh Jammy, (said 
he,) how hard are the dealings of Providence to- 
wards me in taking away my dare wife by death ; 
yours is left to comfort yeu ; but mine, alas, is no 
more !” “ Hold, hold, (replied Jammy, ) don’t break 
your poor heart about that dare honey, I’ll swap even 
wid ye now, ’an you will.” 

' AN OBEDIENT SCHOLAR. 

A scheolmaster hearing one of his scholars read, 
the boy, when he came to the word honor, pro- 
nounced the word full ; the master told him it should 
be spoken without the 4, as thus, onor. “* Very well, 
sit, (replied the lad,) [ will remember for the fu- 
ture.” “Aye, (said the master,) always drop the 
A.’ The next morning the master’s tea, with a hot 
muffin, had been brought to his desk, but the du- 
ties of his avocation made him wait till it was cold ; 
when, speaking to the same boy, he told him to take 
the muffin to the fire and heat it. “Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the scholar, and, taking it to the fire, ae it— 
Presently the master calls for his muffin. “1 have 
eat it, as you bid me,” said the boy. “ Eat it, you 
scoundral ? 1 bid you take it to the fire and heat it.” 
* But, sir, (answered the lad,) yesterday you told me 
always to drop the 4.” 

OCULAR PROOF. 

An Irishman, who had blundered into a fortune, 
frequented a Coffee-House in New-York. A mer- 
chant observed him with a Newspaper upside down, 
aud usked him the news. Pat replied, “ There has 
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heen terrible gules of wind at sea.” “How do you 


FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
TO MY PIANO FORTE. 
Friend of my lonely hours ! whose strain, 
So oft, doth mitigate my pain ; 
Whose aid I ne’er implor’d in vain, 
My mind to calm ; 
Thy pow’r assuasive long retain, 
And grief disarm. 


A balm for every earthly woe, 
Thy sweetly plaintive sounds bestow ; 
How oft this bosom’s fervid glow 
Thou hast allay’d ; 
Thy solace may I ne’er forego 
When cares invade. 


If throbs with joy my heart elate, 
Or pensive droops, with adverse fate, 
Responsive still thy chords vibrate 
; In sympathy ; 
Thy strains do ever emulate 
Most feelingly. 


Dear partner of my hour of leisure, 

Thou never failing source. of pleasure, 

How oft hast thou, in sweetest measure, 
My cares beguil’d ; 

Whilst, cheer’d by thee, my heart’s lost treasure 
Has fondly smil’d. 


Memento of those hours, so sweet, 

Companion of my lone retreat, 

Ne’er, while the pulse of life doth beat, 
From thee I’ll part : 

Those notes so valu’d still repeat 
Tocheer my heart. 


And when, by earth’s cold mantle prest, 
This woe-worn heart shall sink to rest, 
May there remain one faithful breast 
To mourh for me ; 
That gen’rous friend, with feeling blest, 
Will cherish thee. HARMONICA. 


a 


(cP? The following beautiful lines, which we insert 
by request, were written, some time since, by Mrs. 
Robertson, on her passage from Dover, (France,) 
to Calais, and addressed 

TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Bounding billows cease your motion, 

Bear me not so swiftly o’er.; 

Cease your roar.ng, foany ocean, 

I shall tempt your rage no more, 








Ah, within my bosom, beating, 
Varying passions wildly reign— 
Love with proud reluctance meeting, 
Throbs by turns of joy and pain. 


Joy, that far from foes I wander, 
Where their taunts can reach no more ; 
Pain, that woman’s heart grows fonder, 
When the dream of bliss is o’er. 


Love by fickle fancy banish’d, 
Spur’d by hope, indignant flies ; 
Yet when love and hope are vanish’d, 

Restless mem’ry never dies. 


Far { go where fate shall lead me, 
Far across the restless deep, 

Where no strangers e’er shall heed me, 
Where no eye for me shall weep. 


Pride had been my fatal passion, 
Proud my injured heart shall be ; 
Every thought and inclination, 
Still shall prove me worthy thee. 


Not one sigh shall tell my story, 
Not one tear my cheek shall stain ; 
Silent grief shall be my glory— 
Grief that stoops not to complain. 


Yet e’er far from all I treasur’d, 
Frederick, e’er I bid adieu— 

E’er my days of pain are measur’d, 
Take the song that’s still thy due. 


Yet believe no servile passion 
Seeks to charm thy vagrant mind ; 
Well I know thy inclination, 
Wavering as the passing wind. 


I have lov’d thee, dearly lov’d thee, 
Thro’ an age of worldly woe ; 
—How unworthy I have found thee, 
Let my mournful exile show. 


Ten long years of tender sorrow, 
Hour by hour I counted o’er, 

Looking forward till to-morrow : 
Every day 1 lov’d thee more. 


Power and splendor could not charm me, 
1 no joy in wealth could see ; 

Nor could threats or fears alarm me, 
Save the fear of losing thee. 


When the storms of fortune prest thee, 
I have wept to see thee weep ; 

When the pangs of cares distress’d thee, 
I have lull'd thy cares to sleep. 


Think, when all the world forsook thee, 
When with grief thy soul was prest, 

How to these fond arms I took thee, 
How I clasp’d thee to my breast. 


Often hast thou, smiling, told me, 
Wealth and pow’r are trifling toys— 
When thou fondly didst enfold me, 
Rich in love’s luxurious joys. 
When, with thee, what ill could harm me, 
Toyou could’st every pang assuage ; 
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But when absent.nought could charm me, 
Every moment seem’d an age. 


are-thee-well, ungrateful rover, 
Welcome Galias hostile shore : 

Now the breezes waft me over— 
Now—we part—to meet no more ! 


MY WIFE—MY CAT—AND MF. 

Let winter coine, with chilling look, 

And strip the summer bower ; 
Ne cannot rob me of my book, 

Or philosophic hour ; 
Yes, let him come, with aspect chill, 

The leaves strip from the tree, 
There’s three that can be hapy still : 

My.wife—my cat—and me. 


‘he storm may howl, the snow may fall, 
The frost may glitter bright ; 
t heed them not, while-on the wall 
The hearth-fire shows its light ; 
Nor care I how the wind may blow, 
If from a dun I’m free ; 
For little will suffice, you know, 
My wite—my cat—and me. 


‘The fool may pleasure take in wealth, 
I covet not his pelf ; ® 

He’s richer who’s a mind in health, 
Who does not fear himself. 

How sweet to hope for brighter days, 
Though they should never be, 

While warm we sit before the blaze— 
My wife—my cat—and me. 


And when old age, with silent pace, 
Strews o’er our heads his snows, 

Ploughs furrows deep upon the face, 
And steels the full blown rose ; 

How sweet ’twill he, when death shall come, 
To know that then we three 

Shall sleep together in ong tomb— 


My wife—my cat—and me. 
a __ 








LADIES MUSEUM. 
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LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

In order to render the Lapies Museum more wor- 
thy of the patronage of its numerous subscribers, and 
with a further view of encouraging ‘* Native Litera- 
ture,” we now offer the following Premiums : 

1st.—For the best original Tale or Essay, to occu- 
py about two pages of the Museum, a complete set 
ef the Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare— 
Book-Store price $10. 

2d.—For the second best original Tale or Essay, as 
above, the first volume of the Ladies Museum. 

All communications must be addressed to “ Eaton 
W. Maxcy, Providence, R. 1.” prior to the tenth of 
March next—when the premiums will be awarded 
by a committee of gentlemen selected for that pur- 
pose. It is expected that communications from a 
distance will be post paid. 


Mr. William B. Stoddard, proprietor of the Rural 
Reposity, printed at Hudson, N. Y. has offered the 





following premiums :—Ist. For the best original , 
Tale or Essay, to occupy not more than 4 nor less_ 


than 2 pages of the Repository, $10. 2d. For the sec- , 


ond best, a set of Byron’s works. 3d. For the best | 


picce of miscellaneous Poetry, not to exceed eighty | 

lines, a set of the Repository. Premiums to be a- | 

warded on the first day of May next. 
* 


Mrs. Cutts, reputed the wealthiest Lady in En- | 
gland, has been married to the Duke of St. Albans ; | 
and Mrs. Patterson, formerly Miss Caton, of Balti- | 
more, and whose first marriage was with Mr. Patter- | 
son, brother of the former wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
has been married to Marquis Wellesly, the present | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This Lady is said to | 
have brought the Marquis near 800,000 dollurs. 


AN OLD BAND. | 

A Band of Music, composed of eight individuals, | 
was organized at Hartford, inthe year 1777, and at- 
tached to the Regiment commanded by Col. Webb, 
which was attached to the regular army. Within a 
few months past, intelligence was received from all 
of the eight, who are still living ! 

BREACH OF PROMISE, 

A case was recently tried in Goshen, N. Y. be- 
tween Dorothy Ackerson, plaintiff, and William El- 
lis, defendant, which resulted in a verdict in favor of | 
the Lady of two thousand dollars. The families, on 
both sides, were respectable. Ellis had courted Miss 
Ackerson, a long time, and at length, under promise 
of marriage, robbed her of her virtue. 


HORRIBLE. 

A circumstance, says a Hamburg paper, quite un- 
common in the north, lately happened in Scania, A 
woman, at work in the fields, laid ber infant on the 
ground, at a little distance; soon after, an Eagle 
pounced upon the infant, and carried it away! The 
poor woman, who heard the cries of the childin the 
air, became insane, and is now in the hospital at Ma- 
lom. 


JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 

Yesterday morning, (says the Philadelphia Nation- 
al Gazette of Friday week,) the little daughter of a 
respectable citizen, in going to school, was met by a 
girl, who offered her a dollar if she would lend her 
the cloak and hat she had on, under the pretext that 
her mother wished to see them as patterns. The in- 
nocent and unsuspecting child complied with the re- 
quest, gave up the cloak and hat, and bas as yet re- 
ceived neither the dollar nor the articles lent. 


BLUE LAWS REVIVED. 

The Syracuse Gazette, of the 7th instant, gives an 
account of a stranger in that place, who, finding the 
chilling blasts of December rather cool for his thin 
dress, called at a Merchant Tailor’s shop, in that 
town, in order to purchase habits more suitable to the 
inclemency of the season ; but not being able to find 
any to correspond with the lightness of his purse, bid 
the Tailor good-day. He was not gone long befor 
a coat was missing from before the shop door. Pur- 
suit was immediately made, the man caught, with the 





coat, and brought back—when the Ta'lor very hu- 
manely proposed that he should either go to jail and 
stand his trial, or duck himself in the Canal. The 
latter was his choice, which was accordingly perform- 
ed, by plunging in, head foremost, to the no small 
diversion of a great number of witnesses. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
There will be an Exhibition in the Chapel of 
Brown University, by the Senior Class, on Wednes 
day next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


TO A CORRESPONDENT, 
The beautiful lines of our valuable correspondent 
J. S.” were not received in time for this week’s 
paper. ‘They shall appear in our next. 


“ 




















In this town, on Monday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. John H.. Archer, to Miss Jennett Bowen, 
daughter of the late Abrahain Bowen, Esq. of Fall 
River. 

On Wednesday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Robert Davis, to Miss Lydia W. Dyer, all of this 
town. : 

In Scituate, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. J. 
Wilson, Capt. Elisha Harris, to Miss Sarah Taylor, 
daugiter of the late Mr. ‘Wm. ‘Taylor, of this town. 

















DIED; 


In this town, on Friday morning week, Mrs. Em- 
ma Ann, wife of Mr. John G. Quarman, and daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. John Richmond, of Dighton, 
aged 24. 

On Friday evening week, Mr. John Tarp, aged 
75 years. 

On Saturday last, infant son of Mr. Francis C. 
Schaffer, aged 11 months. 

On Saturday morning last, Sarah Catharine, infant 
daughter of Mr. Caleb Roffee, aged 1 year and 7 
months. 

On Saturday evening last, Miss Eliza Ann West, 
youngest daughter of Captain Joseph West, in her 
17th year. 

On Tuesday last, Mrs. Mary Horsewell, wife of 
Mr. Ephraim Horsewell, and daughter of the late 
Capt. Isaiah Cahoon, in the 45th year of her age. 








ar New subscribers for the Lanies Mesrum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
ef subscribing. 





